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Photographs of the churches served by 
Dr. Clarke before Second, St. Louis 


(above), were not available. These pas- 





torates were in Montreal and Winnipeg, 
before going to the faeulty of Me- 
Cormick Seminary, thence to St. Louis. 


Hlis sermon appears on page 6. 


JAMES W. CLARKE 
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Letters to the Editors 





Mistaken Information Given to Assembly 





Correction from Japan 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter I have just 
written to Dr. Bradley. I am quite will- 
ing for you to use it in any way you see 
fit. 


Dear Dr. Bradley: 

The issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK for June 26 has just come. In 
it I have read the following words in re- 
gard to the International Christian Uni- 
versity: 

“Hugh Powel, Oakland, Fla., asked what 
Was meant by the action of the Japan Mis- 
sion being ‘almost unanimous.’ He was 
told by Mr. Patrick and it was later re- 
peated by Dr. Bradley that the two mem- 
bers voted against the action because they 
did not consider that the statement was 
strong enough in opposition.” 

This statement must have come from 
some misunderstanding or some mistaken 
information. According to the Secretary 
of the Japan Mission, there were two mem- 
bers of the Mission who voted against the 
action, myself and one other, and also one 
member who did not vote. The member, 
not myself, who voted against the action 
and the member who cast no vote have 
given their reasons substantially as has 
been reported to you. My reasons for vot- 
ing against the action were that I did not 
approve of the Mission action. I felt that 
our Mission should cooperate with the In- 
ternational Christian University and I was 
very sorry that the Mission was not giving 
its support to the institution. Therefore 
in no sense should the vote of the Mission 
be called a unanimous vote. 

I am sure that you will correct this 
wrong impression by every possible means. 
I am sending copies of this letter to Dr. 
Fulton, Dr. Chas, A. Logan, Mr. Powel, and 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK... . 

MARY F. (Mrs. L. C. M.) SMYTHE. 

Karuizawa, Japan, 


More Than Food in Korea 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

YOUR ISSUE of July 31 quotes Dr. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa as saying, “The reason for 
this war is food. Even though the North 
Koreans are driven back, they will return 
unless we can solve this problem.” 

It is with great hesitancy that, as one 
who has spent most of his life in Korea 
since 1913, I dare to raise the question, 
“Whence this shortage of food?” If it is 
true, it is due to the fact that Russia has 
commandeered large assessments of food 
from Northern Koreans, or has parallelized 
its natural production, and has cut off its 
trade with its own people of the South, 
who furnish more rice than they can con- 
sume. - 

Korea is one of the few countries of the 
Orient which has produced all the food it 
needed and which has consistently ex- 
ported rice, both under the Japanese (up 
to 30%) and under the Independent Gov- 
ernment of South Korea, last year, ex- 
changing food, or rice and seaweed for 
Japanese and American goods. 


NORTH KOREA contains an 
sively industrious population who raised 
diversified crops, including sufficient beets 
for beet sugar industry, sufficient corn to 
supply the American Corn Products Plant 
at Pyeng Yang. They have the finest apple 
orchards (first established in early days by 
missionaries) in the land, and have ex- 
ported apples to Japan and elsewhere. 


agegres- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


re-entered as 


Consistently, until Russia “took over,” 
North Koreans earned more money and 
lived better on the average than Southern 
farmers, who had little real diversification 
from rice culture, and barley. 

One and a half million refugees from 
the North since Russian occupancy speaks 
eloquently of their desperation. I have 
talked to many of these, some friends, and 
they say the taxation of small farmers, 
even when “given the land’ was so great 
there was little left to live upon. Mer- 
chants were ruined and “cooperatives” 
made slaves of them, as conducted under 
Communism. I happen to have helped cure 
rickets of a family of well educated Chris- 
tians who fled South for their lives. 


THIS IS CONSISTENT with evidence 
coming out of China in a recent missionary 
letter, telling of a conference in Shanghai 
where North Chinese testified “the rich are 
poor and the poor made poorer.” “Reduce 
a people to slave conditions and you can 
handle them” seems the rule. Another 
missionary told me that along the coast, 
where news might reach America, less 
persecution occurred, while interior 
Chinese Christians who could not cooper- 
ate in atheistic propaganda were required 
to dig their own graves and then shot. 

A letter yesterday from my son, just out 
of Korea, tells of the “monotonous reports” 
of Communistic procedure as they enter a 
town. Local hidden sympathizers arose 
and led troops or “People’s Court” repre- 
sentatives to homes of Government offi- 
cials, police or church leaders. These were 
taken before a “People’s Court” and after 
mock trial shot, including women and in- 
fants! 

It seems strange in light of the facts 
that any interpretation of the occupation 
of either country could be explained as an 
Agarian uprising of the people, It is a well 
organized oppression by Moscow-directed 
procedures and training. 


THIS Is A TIME for clear thinking and 
every diversion of blame becomes an asset 
to the propagandists. THE CHURCH IN 
KOREA AS IN CHINA IS FIGHTING FOR 
ITS LIFE. If only a return to the 38th 
parallel is required, responsible leaders 
having been “eliminated,” Korea is in 
ruin, and Russia again wins. Then we 
shall hear the denunciation of popular 
Rhee Syng Man President as “reactionary.” 
(Recent election NOT a “repudiation.”) 

In October, 1948, at Soonchun we had a 
“ring side seat” at their procedure. Breed 
disrespect for constituted authority, 
leaders of thought, and police, then 
“arouse hate to the point of insurrection— 
then take over with the previously trained 
“organizers.” lLet’s call a spade a spade 
and stop fooling ourselves with rationali- 
zations. 

I lewe Dr. Kagawa, have talked with 
him with my arms around him, but I know 
he has made, during our stay there, one 
visit to Korea (the winter of 40-41) and 
then more or less under police insistence. 
He told a group of us, “Don’t follow my 
example (on the shrine issue) follow your 
conscience.” He is a man of great heart 
and has done a fine work among Japanese. 
We have had Christian cooperatives on a 
smaller scale, The constituted Korean 
Assembly divided the Japanese seized land 
(Oriental Development Company holdings) 
among its tenants, to be paid for at rental 
rates for ten years. Not a reactionary 
measure. 

J. C. CRANE. 

Gulfport, Miss. 


10c a copy. 


$4.00 a year. 


Save Some Old Sheep 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In THE OUTLOOK of July 31, I read 
with interest the letter by a layman about 
“Getting Calls for Ministers Over 45.” 

I heartily agree with the noted Bible 
teacher of the Presbyterian church, Dr. 
Crosley Morgan, that we had better start 
trying to save some old sheep in America 
today instead of calling preachers just “to 
play with the lambs.” When the old sheep 
walk the straight and narrow paths the 
lambs will usually follow, with few excep- 
tions. The trend today for calling only 
young men to lead America and seeking 
to put wise old men “out of business” is 
having its effects to be sure. 

The pastor and elders of one Presby- 
terian church met, I understand, and de- 
cided what the church needed was a “good 
old time square dance.” They knew just 
the man to “call the figures” and he was 
brought in, and some said the preacher 
was a good dancer. The saints who built 
that church have all but turned over in 
their graves no doubt, and the charter 
members still living, and many others, 
have not recovered from shock yet. 

No, what America needs most today— 
and I mean most—is the “Old Time Re- 
Hgion.” It was good for Paul and Silas 
and its good enough for us. My beloved 
pastor is over 65, a man of power, influ- 
ence, humor, and a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures that does my soul good every time 
I hear him. He is the most sought after 
man in our town today and is considered 
a blessing to the entire community. He 
is young in spirit, pleasing in personality, 
and a wise counselor. I am grateful for 
having come under his influence and teach- 
ing. He is a teacher and preacher of elo- 
quence and humility and long may he live. 
He richly deserves the tribute I pay him 
here and I only wish we had thousands 
like him in our pulpits today. America 
would be a better place in which to live 
and more old sheep would come into the 
fold. 

The question has been asked if elders 
should retire at seventy and I answer sin- 
cerely that they should retire at forty if 
they are not useful and consecrated and 
I may even go so far as to say that they 
should not have been elected in the first 
place. At least, they should not have ac- 
cepted the office unless they were willing 
to grow in grace and in knowledge and 
wisdom and in favor with God. Can’t we 
forget the age limit and judge a man by 
the service he is able to render to his God 
and to his fellowmen? 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Synod Meeting 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Synod of Virginia will meet in the 
Presbyterian Church in Winchester, Va., 
at 2 o’clock P. M., September 5, 1950. 

THOMAS W. HOOPER, 


Stated Clerk. 
Culpeper, Va. 


No Stillman Student 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Since several have written me concern- 
ing one Herbert P. Crawford, I feel it 
necessary to write our church papers ask- 
ing them to announce that he is not and 
never has been a Stillman student; and 
that neither the college nor any one con- 
nected with it takes any responsibility for 
him or for any debts which he incurs. ... 

SAM BURNEY HAY. 

Stillman College 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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New Hotel Named Howerton Hall 


Montreat Improvements Are Authorized; Trustees Approve Policy 


on Negroes 


Montreat’s trustees, in their annual 
August meeting, learned that their 
board of directors had named the new 
hotel at Montreat, Howerton Hall. This 
building, previously called Conference 
Hall, replacing the old Alba which 
burned in 1946, gets its name from the 
founder of Montreat—John R. Hower- 
ton, first director of the Mountain Re- 
treat Association, one-time pastor of the 
First church, Charlotte, N. C., and pro- 
fessor at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. The Synod of North Carolina had 
urged that this action be taken. 

The new building, in use for the first 
time this year, contains 58 newly- 
furnished rooms. Its cafeteria has been 
in use for two years. 

The Montreat financial campaign 
goes ahead, seeking $56,000 from Mon- 
treat-goers this year to complete the 
$100,000 objective there. The trustees 
also approved a continuation of the As- 
sembly-wide drive for the remaining 
$240,000 authorized by the Assembly. 
One effort seeks to get 500 men who 
will give $500 or more within the next 
two or three years. This, it is hoped, 
will complete the $780,000 program. 

The trustees asked the directors to 
consider as the next building project 
the construction of efficiency apartments 
which can be rented at low rates. It 
was also urged that Montreat have 
someone in charge of public relations. 


Enlarge Water Supply 


The directors, in their meeting, au- 
thorized the finance committee to build 
a new reservoir which can supply 484,- 
000 gallons of water per day—almost 
four times the present canacity—at a 
cost of approximately $25,000. The 
lack of rain at Montreat this summer 
has necessitated the cutting off of the 
water at regular periods around the 
clock. Usually Montreat rains are al- 
most a daily feature. 

Most of the trustees’ meeting was 
taken up with a consideration of the 
revised policy toward the entertainment 
of Negro conference-goers at Montreat. 
The trustees said: ‘(1) We regret the 
“isinformation, misinterpretation and 
misunderstanding of the action of the 
board of directors. . . .(2) We ex- 
press our approval of the action taken 
by the board of directors. .(3) We 
ask that a committee of the board make 


a clarifying statement about this 


policy.”’ 
Want Young People’s Conference 


The trustees approved an action look- 
ing toward a young people’s conference 
at Montreat. (In recent years the young 
people’s conference has been only for 
responsible leaders of youth groups.) 
If possible, this is to be held in coopera- 
tion with the Assembly’s Board of Edu- 
cation. If not, the Assembly will be 
asked for permission to hold such a 
conference under the Montreat manage- 
ment. 

J. Rupert McGregor was cordially 
commended by the trustees for the 
progress Montreat has made during the 
three years under his direction. 


Directors Are Named 


Aubrey N. Brown, Richmond, Va., a 
trustee of the Synod of W. Va., was 
named as a new director. Others re- 
elected as directors are: W. H. Belk, 
Sr., F. L. Jackson, L. Nelson Bell, C. 
Grier Davis, J. Rupert McGregor, J. 
McDowell Richards, Karl Hudson, J. 
A. Kellenberger, J. R. Cunningham, A. 
Cc. Holt, Henry Wilson. 

Six Montreat College trustees named 
are: Mrs. R. C. Anderson, J. L. Fowle, 
L. Nelson Bell, C. Grier Davis, John 
Belk, Miss Sarah Belk. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


BY RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 





Washington.—Members of the Senate 
are exceedingly wary of comment on 
President Truman’s suggestion that a 
permanent Minister with regular diplo- 
matic status be sent by this nation to 
the Vatican. Protestant leaders here 
predict a stiff battle over confirmation 
of a regular diplomatic envoy to the 
Vatican if one is nominated by the 
President. 


* * * 


Washington.—Legislation for Federal 
aid to education, which has engendered 
considerable religious controversy, is 
dead so far as the 81st Congress is con- 
cerned, 


* * * 


Cincinnati, O.— An attack on the 
Barden federal-aid-to-education bill as 
“infamous” and unfair to Roman Catho- 
lics was made by Vice Mayor Edward 
N. Waldvogel, prominent local Catholic 
laymen, in a welcoming address to the 
National Circle, Daughters of Isabella, 
at its biennial meeting here. The 
Barden bill would restrict federal aid 
entirely to public schools. 


* * * 


Trenton, N. J.—A proposed American 
loan of $100 million to Spain was as- 
sailed by the Council of Churches of 
Greater Trenton. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1950 


Requested to Be Read in the Churches on Labor Sunday, Sept. 3, 
or, if Preferred, on Sept. 10 


ABOR DAY 1950 finds us living in 

a period which is putting our eco- 

nomic system and our democracy 
to a severe test. There is a sense of fear, 
of uncertainty, all over the world. 
Among nations we have neither peace 
nor war, and within our own country 
frequent recurrence of industrial strife. 
Ours is a busy and confused world of 
business and politics and of continual 
struggle for national, group, and per- 
sonal security. In it the churches are 
challenged to proclaim more convinc- 
ingly than ever the eternal truths of 
*Approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and 
issued through the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. 


the Christian faith in language familiar 
to laymen and relevant to the common 
life. 

Science has shown us how to split the 
atom with devastating results, and we 
may now be on the verge of creating 
a weapon of even greater destructive- 
ness. But millions of workers around 
the world have learned through suffer- 
ing that we have found no adequate way 
to feed hungry people even when food 
surpluses are being destroyed. These 
surpluses, however, must be regarded in 
significant part as artificial, since the 
problem is largely one of balance be- 
tween the food we produce and the in- 
comes of those who would consume it. 
Despite all our resources, we have not 
been able to meet even the basic needs 











of many people at home and of millions 
throughout the world. 


Hunger Is Not Inevitable 


There are those would have us 


believe that insecurity and suffering are 


who 


the price that we 


must inevitably pay 
for freedom. But the Christian can 
never accept the doctrine that unem- 


ployment and hunger are inevitable any 
than he 
war is 


more accept the 
that inevitable. Men can live 
nobly even in want and adversity, but 
no man live nobly 
keeping 


can doctrine 


can who is respon- 


sible for another in that con- 


dition. 
We justifiable 
freedom of the economii 


have a pride in the 
system which 


prevails in our country today and in 
the tremendous achievements of Ameri- 
can industry. However, at the present 
time our economy is in part being main- 
tained at a high level of 


and employment by 


production 
expenditures for 
national defense to which a substantial 
proportion of 
diverted. 
Christian 


our energies is being 


This is a challenge to the 
conscience. We must never 
allow our economy to become habitually 
dependent on artificial supports of this 
kind. 
improve those elements of our economic 


system which will enable us to maintain 


Rather, we must strengthen and 


continued high levels of employment and 
productivity without such supports. To 
do this we must 


poverty, 


declare 
ignorance, 


unremitting 
war on greed, and 
prejudice. 

The present world crisis summons us 
as never bring our 
closer to our Christian ideals. 


before to practices 
To stress 
the value of Christian brotherhood and 


cooperation on Sunday, while we live 
under less exacting standards during the 
week, creates inner spiritual conflict. At 
best, our working life involves moral 
tensions. Unless we continually seek 
to make the convictions we hold as 
Christians operate in the work that is 
our livelihood, we invite moral decay. 
As Christians we must recognize Christ 
as Lord and Master over every depart- 
ment of our life, whether we are em- 
ployers or employees, housewives or 
farmers. 
Too Few Understand 

Millions of American workers, includ- 
ing large numbers from organized labor, 
are church members. And yet, aside 
from them, too few church people un- 
derstand the problems of wage earners. 
Too few church people realize that the 
labor movement through development of 
the cooperative spirit has helped ad- 
vance human welfare. Too few church 
people are familiar with the struggle of 
organized labor to 
living for its 
and all 
ple are 


raise standards of 
their families, 
Too few church peo- 


with ’s contri- 


members, 
workers. 
familiar labor’s 
bution to industrial progress and peace 
through collective bargaining. 

True Christianity is always prophetic. 
The early church acquired influence with 
the people by stirring the imagination 
of those who longed for a fuller life, 
America, churchmen were 
among the first to challenge slavery and 


Here in 


poverty. And churches today have 
committed themselves, through many 


agencies and in many activities, to cor- 
rect injustice in social order and 
to support the just aspirations of labor. 
At the same time, in order to maintain 


our 


the degree of freedom for individuals 
and groups that we cherish in our eco- 
nomic life, the churches, which include 
within their fellowship both employers 
and employees, need to oppose abuses of 
economic power by labor as well as by 
management and other groups. 

As workers increase their income and 
their security, they become more in- 
terested in personal expression and 
recognition. They want to feel that they 
as persons are expressed in what they 
do. They want to be more than a num- 
ber on an assembly line or a unit in the 


cost of business. In other words, they 
want recognition as human beings. 


All Are Called 


Every person has a calling to serve 
God unselfishly in some useful occu- 
pation. All Christians are equally called 
to honor God daily in love to their neigh- 
bors through their different vocations. 
Every useful occupation, be it that of 
wage earner, business man, or minister, 
can be an expression of a person’s will 
to serve God and his fellowmen. 

Our Lord taught his disciples to pray 

“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread.” He recognized 
the material needs of men. Jesus never 
divorced man’s worship from his daily 
living as a child of God. He expected 
Christians to relate their life to God’s 
Providence and to his Kingdom. He 
left us no blueprint for a social system, 
but he gave us the law of love by which 
the whole of our life is to be measured. 
“The Kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the Kingdom of our God and of 
his Christ.’ 


The Need for a Christian Doctrine of Work 


BRIEF but thought-provoking ar- 
ticle in the January, 1950, issue 
of Theology calls for a 


Today 


Christian doctrine of work. An editor 
who has been concerned about this mat- 
ter for a number of years is quoted in 


these words: 

“The restoration of substance and 
depth to personal living will amount to 
little unless it finds opportunities of ex- 
pression in the large slice of the day 
which for the vast majority of men is 
devoted to earning a living. The crisis 
of man, with which we are especially 
concerned, will not be surmounted with 
out a Christian doctrine of work.’’! 


Those who are interested in vital re- 
ligion will agree that man must find 
some way to express his Christian faith 
in his daily job under modern condi- 
tions. His religion must be more than 
a matter of worship on Sunday or extra- 
eurricular religious activities during his 
leisure time. There must be a Christian 
doctrine of work so that a man may feel 
that the job by which he earns his daily 
bread is truly a vocation in the highest 


1J. H. Oldham quoted in Theology To- 
day Vol. VI No. 4 p. 541. 

*Mr. Mahler is minister of the Norton, 
Va., church. 
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By HENRY R. MAHLER* 
oy 


Another writer has 
said that ‘‘in nothing has the church so 
lost her hold on reality as in her failure 
to understand and respect the secular 
vocation. The church’s approach 
intelligent carpenter is usually 
confined to exhorting him not to be 
drunk and disorderly in his leisure hours 
and to come to church on Sundays.’’2 

This failure of the church to say any- 
thing relevant on the subject of work 
has caused many to look upon the 
church as divorced from life; while 
others have concluded that religion is 
entirely a personal matter with doctrines 
that are impossible to put into practice 
in a modern workaday world. 

In the remainder of this article let 
us think, specifically, of three reasons 
why the Christian Church needs to con- 
cern itself with a doctrine of work. 


Christian sense. 


to an 


I. The Tendency Toward Shiftlessness 


The first is the tendency toward shift- 
lessness in our generation, arising not 


2Dorothy Sayres, quoted in Ibid p. 
541. 


alone from human inertia but also from 
political encouragement. Man has a 
streak of laziness in his nature, which, 
if given encouragement instead of dis- 
cipline, can lead him to the enjoyment 
of idleness. Many men would like to 
live without working if they thought it 
possible. The desire to get something 
for nothing is quite contagious. But in 
past generations man was disciplined by 
the healthy knowledge that if he didn’t 
do a certain amount of work he would 
starve. As Paul phrased it, ‘If any one 
will not work, let him not eat.’’ Neces- 
sity was a stern disciplinarian to keep 
a man at work. 

Our generation, however, has seen 
something new added. Commendable 
feelings of charitableness and humanity, 
and a real desire to help the underprivi- 
leged, have sometimes resulted in mis- 
guided actions that encourage shiftless 
people to prey on the public purse. The 
modern concern for human welfare has 
turned out to be a politicians’ heaven as 
they outdo each other in promising 
‘free’? handouts to the voters. Unwise 
legislation and administration of public 
welfare has led a sizable segment of the 
population to believe that society owes 
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them a living and that it is possible to 
live without working if one votes for 
the right candidates. This movement 
has resulted in the so-called welfare 
state and the many jokes (both humor- 
ous and bitter) in connection with its 
activities. Too many people with little 
comprehension of economics think that 
the state is an exhaustless fountain of 
good things free, and once the man 1look- 
ing for security the easy way barters his 
freedom to the state, then that same 
state, bankrupted by its lavish gifts in 
buying votes, will seize the gullible voter 
and make him work harder than ever 
before—minus his freedom and security. 

These warnings are not to be mis- 
taken as an attack on all welfare and 
humanitarianism. We would all agree 
with Winston Churchill that there must 
be ‘‘a level beneath which no man shall 
be allowed to fall,’’ yet we must see that 
even those who are helped bear a fair 
share of the work that is necessary to 
sustain society—and that work is pro- 
vided for all who are willing to work. 

On the other side of the picture from 
those who would be willing to live off 
of society without work are those play- 
boys of the American scene 
wealth enables them to live without 
work. If the poor man is to work for 
a liviag, what is the church to say to 
the man who has inherited wealth, the 
coupon-clipper, the man in his prime 
and in good health, who lives entirely 
on interest? 

Will a Christian doctrine of work say 
nothing to those who spend their life 
in idle pleasure while others work? 
Mustn’t some occupation of public bene- 
fit be found for these playboys whose 
unearned wealth allows them a life of 
idleness? To both the ne’er-do-well and 
the playboy the Christian religion should 
speak no uncertain word about the value 
and dignity of honest toil. 


whose 


II. Dissatisfaction With Jobs 


A second situation that calls for a 
Christian doctrine of work is the dis- 
satisfaction of so many men with the 
jobs that they have. There are too many 
Square pegs in round holes. A large 
proportion of people have exercised no 
choice in their jobs but are simply 
“earning a living’? in the most con- 
venient way that presented itself. Con- 
sequently they are not in jobs that are 
suited to their aptitudes, and not being 
congenial to their jobs they are discon- 
tented. 

Another real reason for dissatisfaction 
lies in the fact that so many jobs in our 
machine age are mechanical and monot- 
onous and offer no outlet for initiative 
or the creative urge that brings man 
satisfaction in his toil. The man who 
turns the same screw all day long on 
an assembly line, or spends eight hours 
adding up columns of meaningless 
figures on an adding machine, can find 
little pride or satisfaction in his work, 
nor does he often possess the imagina- 
tion to feel that he is creating some- 
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thing. He can’t point with pride and 
say, “I made this.” 

Compare these jobs with that of the 
carpenter or bricklayer who has before 
him tangible evidence of his creation; 
or the teacher who has an opportunity 
to build character and knowledge into 
human lives and can take satisfaction 
in seeing her pupils grow into useful 
citizens and knows she has had a part 
in influencing that life for good. But 
so many jobs in our twentieth century 
do not provide this creative opportunity. 
Much work cannot be enjoyed—it is 
endured for the sake of wages. When 
the worker engages in a task that is 
deadening in its effects on his mind and 
spirit, and works at something only for 
the sake of work and its monetary re- 
ward, it results in the corruption of the 
work and the worker. One effect is the 
poorer work done by the man who isn’t 
interested in his job. Fatigue is an- 
other effect. It can be easily proved 
that the type of fatigue that afflicts most 
job-holders today is mental and spiritual 
—not physical. A man can work hard 
all day at something he is intensely in- 
terested in, and go home, tired in body 
perhaps, but not with the hopeless kind 
of fatigue that afflicts the man who 
works at a distasteful or monotonous 
job which leaves him weary in mind and 
soul. How many people who suffer from 
chronic fatigue and listlessness, whom 
medicine cannot help, would be miracu- 
lously cured if they found a more con- 
genial job. This discontent in jobs leads 
not only to poorer work and fatigue, 
but also to labor unrest. Not all the 
discontent among workers in our coun- 
try is a matter of wages and hours as 
will be shown in the next section of this 
article. This widespread discontent, 
caused in part by the matters mentioned 
above, is another problem to which the 
Christian Church should address itself. 


Til. The Dwarfed Individual 


A third situation which calls for a 
Christian doctrine of work is the size of 
modern industry which tends to reduce 
men to ciphers, units and numbers and 
deprives them of their God-given right 
to be persons. Everything in America 
has a tendency to get big. We have Big 
Business, Big Labor, Big Government 
and movements toward a Big Church, 
and, except for a few top men in these 
great frankensteins, the remainder tend 
to become numbered machines. 

Somewhere not long ago there ap- 
peared an item which reported that 
many young college hopefuls who had 
taken jobs with great corporations, at- 
tracted by their glamor and what they 
thought were opportunities for advance- 
ment, were warning the present college 
generation to avoid big corporations and 
take more satisfying jobs with smaller 
concerns. There is room for only a 
handful at the top. The other young 
executives are paid well but lost in the 
maze of a great corporation and find 
little satisfaction in their jobs. Here is 


a quotation from an Associated Press re- 
lease dated June 24 of this year: 


“Hang the salary,” say this year’s col- 
lege graduates. We want to latch on to 
jobs promising opportunities for ad- 
vancement. ...’’ Graduates no longer 
are interested primarily in jobs with 
large companies, say the placement peo- 
ple. Nor are they greatly interested in 
jobs that spell out security, pensions, 
insurance and the like. They’ll go with 
smaller or medium-sized firms where the 
opportunities are. 


If this is indicative of how many 
young executives feel, what must be the 
“lost”? feeling of the average worker in 
plants that employ thousands? Big 
Labor has a few top leaders and the rest 
of labor becomes the toiling, faceless 
masses; the depersonalized ‘‘common 
man” of our generation. Big Govern- 
ment becomes an unwieldy bureaucracy 
incapable of efficient action, and its em- 
ployees timid bureaucrats, interested in 
job security, and with no personal initia- 
tive, who continually pass problems on 
upstairs to more ‘“‘responsible’’ parties. 

An employee of one of the great gov- 
ernment bureaus in Washington during 
the war was satisfied with her wages, 
hours, and working conditions, but her 
complaint was that she had too little to 
do, and what she did seemed so lacking 
in constructiveness that she had no feel- 
ing of ‘“worth-whileness’” about her 
work. Bigness results in personality 
problems in connection with work which 
needs to be dealt with constructively. 

Bigness has robbed the worker of that 
friendliness and intimacy that should 
exist in his work. In the days before 
“bigness” if a worker had a complaint 
he could step right up to the boss and 
speak out. This relieved him, even if 
he didn’t get satisfaction. But now the 
red-tape of bigness leaves him frustrated 
and discontented. And even when he 
does a good job the fact is apt to pass 
unnoticed in the complexity of a large 
operation. The worker wants to be a 
human being who is praised, scolded, 
given an opportunity to gripe, and not 
a faceless machine. 

A national poll reported by Douglas 
Lurton’ asked employers and employees 
to list in order of importance eight fac- 
tors bearing on morale in work. The 
employers, having painful memories of 
negotiations with labor leaders around 
conference tables, listed pay first and 
job security second with credit for work 
down in seventh place. But to their 
surprise, employees rated credit for 
work first, pay third, and job security 
last. Employers and labor leaders alike 
should take note of this desire on the 
part of workers to feel like human be- 
ings and get credit for their work. It 
could make a change in and improve- 
ment of the atmosphere of our economic 
negotiations. 

Indeed we need a Christian doctrine 
of work for our time because of ten- 
dencies toward shiftlessness; because of 
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the dissatisfaction of men with their 
jobs which results in poor work, fatigue 
and labor unrest; and because the “big- 
ness’’ of modern life tends to make peo- 
ple less than persons. Does not the 
Christian religion have a basis for a doc- 
trine of work in its teaching that God 


is Creator; that work is a necessity and 
can be turned into a blessing; that man 
is created in the image of God in his 
personality and no man has a right to 
turn him into a faceless mass or an im- 
personal machine; and pthat the Incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ who became man 
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and shared our toil, problems and suffer- 
ing gives religious and sacramental 
meaning to our daily toil. In the next 
section we will consider some Christian 
approaches to these problems that have 
been outlined. 


NEXT WEEK—Part II. 


The Challenge of the Christian Home 


“What have they seen in_ thine 


house?”’—Isaiah 39:4. 


is a matter 
thoughtful 
matter for 


HE AMERICAN HOME 
of concern for every 
person. It is not a 
standing aside in the spirit of criticism, 
for we are all involved. The things 
that are happening are but the dreadful, 
inevitable logic of attitudes and con- 
duct of long standing, and the situation 


must be honestly faced. 


I. The American Home 


The home is the oldest human social 
unit of history. From the beginning 
God set the solitary in families. It is 
also the most important social unit, for 
it is and breathing place, 
the nuclear cell from which 
comes the dynamic that shapes national 
history. No nation has ever been able 
to exist when once its family life has 
collapsed. When the home breaks, the 
state breaks. Our American history re- 
veals that with wise insight the fathers 
built our civilization around the home. 
Since the 1917 Revolution, Russia has 
built its civilization around the factory. 
Since the time of yermany 
has built its civilizaton around the state, 
and for many centuries Italy has built 
its civilization around the hierarchy. 
The glory of America, however, is its 
historic attitude to the home. We have 
regarded it from the 
hunt of life, the harbor from the storms 
of life, and the noblest 
and purest loyalties. However, it 
not be denied that something has been 
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By JAMES W. CLARKE 
s 


happening to this great institution in our 
land, so that now its permanence, unity 
and character are gravely threatened. 
In increasing numbers, men and women 
are discovering that they are unfit for 
the adventure in comradeship and 
mutual help which family life demands. 
Disenchanted, disillusioned and unhappy 
parents and children are crucifying one 
another on their complexes. The unity 
of so many homes is broken, their 
romance has faded, and things that were 
once alive and glad in them are dull 
and commonplace. There are so many 
unhappy fathers, mothers and children. 
What is the secret of a happy home? 
I believe it is dependent upon the 
recognition that the home is a two-way 
proposition. It the responsi- 
bility of both parents and children. 


involves 


II. The Parents’ Responsibility 


As I see it, we as parents have four 
definite duties. 


1. To Teach Our Children to Live 
Acceptably in Society. They are societal 
beings. No matter how we protect and 
hold to them, the day comes when they 
out into the worlds of play, 
school, society and business. Into these 
worlds they carry the training we give 
them. It is, therefore, our patent 
sponsibility to give and their inherent 
right to instruction on religion, 
morals, culture and social behavior. 


must go 


re- 


have 


2. To Set Our Children an Example. 
Character is not taught; it is caught. If 
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we urge our children to be honest, faith- 
ful, trustful, pure, sober, sacrificial, but 
don’t practice these virtues ourselves, 
our words are but ‘‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal.’’ We ought to recog- 
nize that we cannot put anything over 
them, that their perception is keen, their 
insight penetrating, and they come to 
decisions about us that are brutal in 
their candor but sound in their conclu- 
sions. We should also remember that 
they are born imitators. We try to ex- 
plain our misbehaved child with the 
plea: ‘I know he is so difficult, but I 
guess he was born that way. I can’t 
remember when he was any different.” 
No child is born difficult. Everything 
he knows—at least up to the time he 
goes to school—he learns from father 
or mother. If he is quarrelsome, there 


is only one conclusion—father and 
mother are quarrelsome. If he hears 
his mother bickering with his father, 


or shrilly scolding the servant, he stores 
up the very phrases she uses for a later 
quarrel of his own. 
ups talking in a 
mimies their very tones. 


If he hears grown- 
complaining way, he 
If he hears 
father using profane language, he will 
reproduce it at the most inopportune 
time. Let us make no mistake. We 
have a responsibility to set our children 
an example. 

Dean Adele Starbird, of Washington 
University, in a recent newspaper article, 
tells how Charles Wagner in The Simple 
Life said that two things brought him 
back to God after he had lost faith. 
One was his familiar and beloved Alps. 
The other was the sight of his mother 
kneading bread in the kitchen, perform- 
ing her simple duty as she had per- 
formed it daily all through his child- 
hood. One young man said that nothing 
in life had influenced him so much as 
the memory of his father kneeling 
humbly by his bed every night to say 
his prayers. His father had been strong 
and imperious in temperament; the act 
of submissive devotion and faith had 
touched the boy deeply. 


3. Discipline. We train and prune our 
flowers and plants, but do not train and 
prune our children. We let them run 
wild. The cult of self-expression in the 
home and educational system has been 
carried to ludicrous extremes. We 
thought the disciplining of children was 
reactionary Victorianism or old fogey- 
ism, so we have betrayed our child by 
permitting him to follow the dictates 
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of his immature and inexperienced will. 
Every child is entitled to wise discipline 
and on matters of definite principle 
parents should be as rigid as a steel bar. 
Where so many of us get confused is 
that we do not understand the difference 
between discipline and punishment. The 
best discipline may never need punish- 
ment. If it is good there is no reason 
for punishment. 

Dotoressa Montessori has a wise word. 
In recommending her method of disci- 
pline to American teachers, she said: 


“When the teachers were weary of 
my observations they began to allow 
the children to do whatever they pleased 

.then I had to intervene to show 
with what absolute rigor it is necessary 
to hinder and little by little suppress 
all those things that we must not do, 
so that the child may come to discern 
clearly between good and evil.’ 


4. Patience. The experiences of cen- 
turies teaches that youth always passes 
through a period of revolt against tra- 
ditions and authority. We should re- 
member that they have their own per- 
sonalities, for which they have final re- 
sponsibility. Having done all we can by 
example, instruction and discipline, at 
certain periods of their development we 
must stand aside and let them work out 
their own salvation. They will make 
mistakes, they will be foolishly inde- 
pendent, they will even think their wis- 
dom is wiser than the centuries of his- 
tory, but if we have loved, taught, set 
them an example, and wisely disciplined 
them, after a season, if outside in- 
fluences over which the parent has no 
control have not been too strong, they 
will triumphantly emerge and all will 
be well. 


Ill. The Child’s Responsibility 


Young people are human beings. The 
thing that differentiates people from 
beasts is the power of choice. They can 
say “Yes” to that which is good and 
‘‘No” to that which is bad. In the final 
analysis, all of us must answer for our 
own life. Therefore, while parents have 
responsibilities to their children, chil- 
dren have. responsibilities to their 
parents. What are they? Three. 


1. Recognition. Young people should 
recognize that parenthood is the hardest 
job in the world. Its simplicities have 


long since disappeared and only its in- 
tricacies remain. No insurance company 
will issue a policy against the possi- 
bility of being a bad parent. The risks 
are too great. The competition to parent- 
hood in this day is extremely sharp. 
Fifty years ago the American home was 
centripetal—that is, it revolved in its 
own orbit, provided its own entertain- 
ment and culture, and formed its own 
little world. Now it is centrifugal. So 
many forces are pulling it apart from 
the outside. The movies, the automobile, 
business and a large variety of outside 
influences are adding to its problems. 

Young people should recognize that 
the advice and discipline of their parents 
come out of two things: concern and ex- 
perience. Parents are so eager for the 
well-being of their children that they 
do not want to see them get hurt in 
mind, soul or body. And they have 
gone through youth’s present experi- 
ences, have learned some of the laws 
of life and know that certain things 
are good for their children and cer- 
tain things are bad. Children should 
have a sense of recognition. 


2. Appreciation. Conceding all the 
mistakes of American parenthood, the 
shining fact still remains that American 
youth is the most favored of any in his- 
tory. Admitting our unbalanced treat- 
ment and all our other faults, American 
parenthood has given to its offspring 
better parental care, better homes, bet- 
ter food and clothes, better educational 
opportunities, more leisure for spiritual, 
mental and physical development and 
more opportunities for business and 
social success than any other parenthood 
of the centuries. It desires to save its 
childhood from the hard and bitter ex- 
periences that have been its portion. 
Parenthood may be wrong in this, but 
it is still a fact which youth ought 


gladly to appreciate. To refer to parents 
as “the old man,” ‘“‘the old lady,” to take 
all the lavish gifts that are bestowed 
with a surly, “It’s coming to me,” or to 
whine, “I didn’t ask to be born, did I?” 
are churlish and unworthy. 


3. Cooperation. Children can make a 
home happy or unhappy. It is one little 
world that they greatly influence. They 
should, therefore, ask: ‘How can I 
make our home a real place?’”’ By co- 
operation. By working with their 
parents in the wonderful task of home- 
making. By their thoughtfulness, good 
humor, reasonable obedience, creative 
suggestion, and out-going friendliness, 
they can work with father and mother. 
They should not be afraid to pay their 
parents a compliment, or show their 
pride in them publicly. They should con- 
centrate their minds on their virtues, 
not on their faults. Parents, after all, 
are human beings. They should judge 
them in their total force, not by their 
minor qualities. They should remember 
that whether their parents say so or 
not, they love their children and have a 
deep pride in them. As they have given 
with both hands, so ought youth to 
respond. 


IV. Conclusion 


Let us of both groups frankly recog- 
nize our responsibilities. As parents, we 
must do four things: 

1. Teach our children to live accept- 
ably in society. 

2. Set our children an example. 

3. Discipline them wisely. 

4. Be patient. 

As children, we must: 

1. Recognize youth’s responsibility. 

2. Show appreciation for our parents. 

3. Cooperate with our parents. 

May God help us in our great respon- 
sibilities. 
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Richmond 19, Virginia 


EDITORIAL 


A Christian Institution 


If you were going to help establish a 
genuinely Christian institution, how 
would you go about it? 











First of all (if we may venture our 
answer), we would seek to associate 
with us in the effort a group of stalwart 
fellow-Christians whose devotion and 
Christian commitment would challenge 
our own. 

We would want it to be adequately 
related to the evangelical denomina- 
tions. We would provide that those 
who are charged with its direction and 
administration should be _ professing 
Christians, in good standing in some 
evangelical church. 

We would lay our plans prayerfully 
and carefully, never minding the obsta- 
cles, but having confidence that if this 
were the Lord’s doing, it would tri- 
umph. 

We would insist that the leaders in 
all phases of the enterprise should be 
men and women of honesty, integrity 
and of the same compelling Christian 
spirit indicated above, and we would 
work with them to help create an in- 
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stitution whose life would be marked 
by the qualities specified by Paul in 
Galatians 5:22-24. 


+ * . 

That, as we understand it, is precisely 
what the leaders of the International 
Christian University in Japan have set 
out to do. Therefore, it is distressing 
to hear of such a resolution as that 
adopted by Meridian Presbytery at its 
recent meeting: 


“Because it should be the primary 
purpose of any Christian college or uni- 
versity to teach, among other things, 
such basic Christian truths as: (1) the 
authority of the Bible as the infallible 
rule of faith and practice; (2) the ac- 
ceptance of Jesus Christ as true God 
and true man, the only Savior of sinner; 
(3) belief in the Holy Spirit as the 
personal agent of God to work in the 
hearts of the youth to convince them 
of the infallible truth of the Christian 
faith as the only faith; (4) and belief 
that the Christian church is the organ, 
instituted by Christ, to be the means 
of spreading this The Faith; and be- 
cause the International Christian Uni- 
versity of Japan, as now constituted, 
clearly has no such primary Christian 
purpose; Be it therefore resolved that, 
(1) Now is the time for all Christians 
to re-study their faith and wake up to 
the dangers of compromise; (2) now 
is the time for all Christians to re- 
alize that the mere name ‘Christian’ is 
no real safeguard against atheistic com- 
munism; (3) now is the time for all 
Southern Presbyterians to stand with 
our Board of World Missions and our 
General Assembly in their decision not 
to support the International Christian 
University for the good and sufficient 
reasons they have indicated.” 


For one thing, neither the Board nor 
the Assembly has called upon our 
church not to support the ICU: rather, 
they have left the door open for all 
those who will contribute to it, so no 
support of this enterprise can be con- 
strued as disloyalty to the Board or the 
Assembly. 

But the audacity of the Meridian 
resolution is what we cannot under- 
Who has ever said that these 
assumptions of the presbytery had the 
least validity; who but the session of 
the Ellisville church which originated 
the statement? 

Such libelous charges as these—how 
do they come into the Christian fellow- 
ship? What kind of Christians go about 
either individually or corporately im- 
pugning the profession of their fellow- 
Christians? 

As we have said in these columns 
before, we know of no institution which 
has more formal safeguards than does 
the ICU. The constitution specifies that 
it is and will continue to be Christian 
Every member of its board and faculty 
must be Christians. (By the way, even 
the wives of to be 
screened so as to assure their contri- 
bution to the Christian community. Do 
you know any of our church colleges, 
for example, where this precaution is 
taken?) If Christian scholars for specific 
undertakings cannot be secured from 
Japan (as they have not been in many 


stand. 


professors are 


of our undertakings in the past) then 
they will be secured from other coun- 
tries. Only evangelical denominations 
which are in accord with the Christian 
purpose of the institution may name 
members to the Foundation. 

But the money already raised in 
Japan, the critics say; almost all of it 
was contributed by non-Christians. Of 
course it was. This is not unusual in 
such instances. Furthermore, the alma 
mater of some of these critics in our 
church received its initial large gift 
from a man who was not even a mem- 
ber of a church. Does that make this 
institution, which is one of our most 
influential, non-Christian? It is en- 
tirely possible that some of the gifts 
made to the churches of some of these 
critics in their home communities would 
not pass the test which they here in- 
sist upon for the ICU. 

They point to Mr. Ichimada, governor 
of the Bank of Japan, who headed the 
campaign. But what about Mr. Ichi- 
mada? He is not a Christian, yet he 
insists that he wants his children to 
grow up as Christians and that he wants 
the ICU to be Christian. You should 
hear him tell those Japanese business 
men that his only interest in the proj- 
ect is that it shall be a Christian proj- 
ect, based on the Christian philosophy 
of life and in the Christian ethic. You 
would think that a genuine evangelistic 
passion would encourage his service and 
would seek to welcome his family into 
the Christian community instead of 
offering unmannerly rebuffs and crude 
criticisms. 

But come closer home. Look at 
many cooperative, educational ventures 
of our church in other areas. In none 
of them do we have what critics of the 
ICU ask for it. We do not expect others 
to accept the form of our church’s 
standards and of course we do not de- 
mand that they accept the personal in- 
terpretations of those standards which 
certain types of crusading individuals 
seek to impose on others. We do not 
now exercise the care which the ICU 
proposes to exercise in the selection of 
teachers; rather it challenges us to a 
higher concern. And in seeking or ac- 
cepting gifts we do not subject the 
giver’s confession of faith to any stand- 
ard of theological orthodoxy whatso- 
ever. 

All this is not to seem to continue to 
argue the merit of the ICU. It is simply 
to try to keep the record straight when 
men, whose motives it is difficult to 
understand, are spreading gross false- 
hoods about a noble venture. 


The Reorganization 





53. STILLMAN COLLEGE 
The only paragraph pertaining to 
Stillman College in the reorganization 
called for the Negro Work Division to 
“sive careful study to the advisability 
of recommending to the General Assem- 
bly that the control of the affairs of 
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this college become vested in an ‘in- 
dependent’ board of trustees.’’ 

This was recommended to the Assem- 
bly this year ani was acted upon favor- 
ably. As soon as the details can be 
worked out Stillman will be indepen- 
dent—that is, in the same sense that 
the Assembly’s: Training School is. It 
will not be under some other agency 
put will be responsible to the Assembly 
directly. 

First called, Tuscaloosa Institute, this 
school is better known as Stillman In- 
stitute, since it has been called a col- 
lege only since 1948—the year when 
Samuel Burney Hay became president. 

Established in 1876, Stillman has had 
a hard time. It probably faces its 
largest opportunity today. There are 250- 
300 students, 65% of whom are girls. 
It offers liberal arts, elementary edu- 
cation, home economics and secretarial 
science. In addition, an accredited two- 
year junior college is maintained. It 
also offers training for ministers, 
though there is a wide difference of 
opinion as to whether this is wise. Now, 
with three of our seminaries enrolling 
Negro students this fall as undergrad- 
uates, the question is even more un- 
certain. 

Stillman has about $475,000 in assets, 
all but about $40,000 of which is in 
lands and puildings. A recent year’s 
income was $65,000, but with expenses 
at $89,000 the defiicit was $24,000. The 
cost to a student for everything is un- 
der $300 a year. 


The college has operated a farm but 
not with good success. Few Negro stu- 
dents look forward to farming. A dairy 
is also operated but this has usually 
reported a loss. A nurses’ training 
school was operated from 1930 until it 
was turned into a hospital. The hospital 
was operated until lack of resources lost 
its accreditation. So it has gone in 
many ways. 

It is debated as to whether the 
church has a large constituency to op- 
erate a college for Negroes. With less 
than 4,000 Negro members, it is an 
open question, but when the vast un- 
reached numbers of Negroes are con- 
sidered, then a challenging opportunity 
is seen. 

Present movements toward regiona) 
education on the part of southern gov- 
ernors, plus the recent Supreme Court 
decisions make the status of all Negro 
education uncertain. 

Stillman, to be what all would want 
it to be, urgently needs support—finan- 
cial and moral. Its new administration 
and leadership are calculated to enlist 
both kinds of support. It has excellent 
plans in the making and with the un- 
numbered Negro boys and girls of the 
South needing what the college can 
give, its challenge would seem to be a 
great one. 

What Stillman does, however, de- 
pends upon what the church enables it 
to do and what resources it provides. 

NEXT W EE K — Cooperation and 
Union. 





IMPERFECT 


MARRIAGES 


IX. David and Michal 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





I Sam. 18, 19; II Sam. 3, 6 


EST THE KERNEL of the follow- 

ing tale be lost in the telling, let 

it be set down in plain English: 
1. When David was Michal’s first hus- 
band and she his first wife, they were 
happy. 2. When David was her third 
husband and she his seventh wife, they 
were miserable. So we come to 


THE TALE OF THE REBEL OFFICER 
AND THE SECOND-HAND 
PRINCESS 


NCE UPON A TIME there was a 

rebel army officer who loved a 

second-hand princess. He did not 
intend to be a rebel nor she to be second- 
hand. But you shall hear. It was long 
ago. The same moon that shone upon 
Helen and Paris in the perfumed 
gardens of Troy may have looked down 
on these two walking over the rocky 
hills of Israel. How she first met him 
we do not know. Perhaps she saw him 
striding across the hills at dawn at the 
head of his flock of sheep. Perhaps she 
was hiding behind the arras when her 
father the king tried his own armor 
upon the young man who could strangle 
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a bear with his own hands. What girl 
in Israel had not heard of David? If 
Michal fell in love with him, it was 
not more than was true of most other 
maidens in that land. 

The wily king had promised the youth 
an army commission; and he was as 
good as his word. But he had also 
promised him his other daughter in 
marriage, in return for his saving Israel 
from their enemies; and this was harder 
to do. Impossible, indeed; for Michal’s 
older sister, Merab, when the time came, 
was given by her father the king to 
another man. David, if not heart-whole, 
was still fancy-free. So the king sum- 
moned him again with a_ proposal. 
Would he care now to marry Michal, 
the younger one? David had been put 
off once, and he was cautious. I have 
no wealth, he told the king. I cannot 
give your daughter the dowry a princess 
requires. Never mind, said the king. 
What are money and jewels compared 
with the lives of my enemies? Bring 
me the proof that you have slain one 
hundred of your country’s enemies, one 
hundred by your own hand, and you 
shall have my Michal. 

So the young soldier went, and when 
he came again there was bloody proof 


that he had killed twice one hundred 
of the hated Philistines. So the king 
gave in, and Michal and David were 
married. She loved him, we know, for 
even the old chronicler took note of it. 
And he loved her, for no man risks his 
life two hundred times for any woman 
but the only one. So they were mar- 
ried, and there was no one else, and 
they were happy. 


and the heart of his madness was 
a fear and hatred of his son-in- 
law. Once, twice and again he sought 
to kill him. Yet for love of Michal and 
for loyalty to the king, the young sol- 
dier did not flee but lived on in his own 
house with his Michal. Then came the 
night when the king’s men surrounded 
the house with orders to take David 
prisoner by morning’s light. The hour 
of death was near. Then Michal, for 
love of David and without fear of her 
father’s anger, let David down from a 
window in the night, so that he might 
be over the hills by daybreak. One 
kiss and he was gone into the dark 
She did not see him again for 

more than seven years. 

There is no need to follow all that 
came to pass in those years: how the 
mad king gave Michal in marriage to 
a sorry nobody; and how the young man 
David fled at last in desperation, to be- 
come chieftain of a horde of ne’er-do- 
wells and fugitives from an unjust 
realm; how in spite of himself he be- 
came head of all the rebels in the land, 
and how after many strange nights and 
days he became king of the lone tribe 
of Judah. Then came the day when the 
great warrior, Abner, came and offered 
to David the other tribes of Israel, carry- 
ing them as it were on the point of his 
sword. What is a throne to me? said 
David. First bring me Michal. So 
Abner, being a man who understood 
orders, went and took Michal from her 
weeping husband and brought her to 
David. 

But what Michal did not know, and 
what David for the time forgot, and 
what Abner thought of no account, was 
that this time David and Michal would 
not be alone. In the years since David 
had seen Michal he had married again, 
not once but six times. It was the cus- 
tom of the time, and yet Was 
David a man of fickle heart, one of those 
who kiss and ride away? It is not likely 
so. When he married for the second 
time, Michal was farther away than the 
moon. But he did not stop with the 
second time. There was Abigail and 
there was Ahinoam and there were 
others, till there were six, and by each 
of them he had a child. So when Michal 
came to Hebron it was not at all the 
same as it had been at Gibeah in the 
years she had not forgotten. The last 
night she had seen him— it was a night 
of danger and they were alone, and he 
owed his life to her. Now, he owed 
his life to his sword and his fighting 
men, and all danger was over. And 
there he stood in the blazing sun at 
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B: THE KING fell into madness, 











Hebron, in the midst of the six wives 
and all the babies. 


HE LAST we hear of these two is 
not a pleasant ending of the story. 

He, dancing with all his might for 

sheer joy that the ark of the Lord was 
coming to his royal city; she, peering 
from behind the lattice, despising him 


in her heart. Bitter words came, fol- 
lowed by silence. After that, a loose 
and lascivious old age for him, long 


lonely childless years for her. And when 
death blew cold upon him, and one was 
sought to bring him some last warmth 
and cheer, it was not Michal to whom 
the messengers were sent. 


So these two learned that Paradise is 
not for six or seven nor even three. 
David and Michal together had known 
happiness; and later he might have been 
happy with Abigail had he been wise. 
But not with Michal after Abigail and 
Ahinoam and Maacah and Haggith and 
Abital and Eglah. David learned what 
a poet long centuries later on would 
say: 


—Yet when your lips upon my lips did 
lay 

The royal touch, no rapture made me 
thrill, 

But 1 remained confused, ashamed and 
still. 

Beneath your kiss, my queen without a 
stain, 

I felt, like ghosts that rise at Judgment 
Day, 

A throng of ancient kisses, vile and vain. 


—Henry Van Dyke; from Angellier. 





“I LIKE TO KNOW 


—the people with whom I do 
business’”’ a friend told us not long 
ago. That is certainly true of most 
of us! 

We, at the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany, enjoy knowing our deposi- 
tors personally, for in this way we 
ean serve their wishes promptly 
and with the necessary under- 
standing. 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
Established 1892 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 











CHURCH NEWS 


Oklahomans Discuss 
Preachers, Politics 


Oklahoma News Letter 





Bishop W. Angie Smith advises 

Methodist ministers to stay out of poli- 
tics. Speaking to his East Oklahoma 
Conference, he charged the preachers 
not to use their numerical strength for 
political purposes. ‘“‘No church,’ he 
said, ‘‘has ever become a political power 
without corruption.” An editorial in 
the Daily Oklahoman, called ‘‘Banning 
the Cloth,” appears to support the 
bishop—or, with its sarcasm, to suggest 
that he should back down. It says, ‘‘It 
seems to be the accepted rule that 
preachers must keep quiet when politi- 
cal linen is being washed. But who- 
ever heard of a tavern operator who was 
quiet in the midst of a political cam- 
paign? If a half-dozen ministers 
voice their approval of a candidate, . 
indignation meetings are staged. 
But if a half-dozen honkytonk operators 
take charge of a candidate’s campaign, 
the public takes it as a matter of course. 
Do you understand why this is? Neither 
do we. But it is interesting to think 
about. . . In some political campaign, 
don’t come out dressed in clerical robes. 
Better wear a white apron and carry a 
bung starter.” 


Alexander Wins Nomination 
Wearing Clerical Robes 

W. H. (Bill) Alexander, pastor of 
Oklahoma City’s First Christian church, 
won his race for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the U. S. Senate and he won it 
as a preacher. Starting out as a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination, he 
switched in the midst of the race. He 
will face Representative Mike Monroney, 
who defeated the incumbent Senator 
Thomas, in the November election. 


Oklahoma City Churches 
Maintain Prayer Vigil 

A continuous, 24-hour prayer vigil 
for world peace and justice is being kept 
at Protestant churches in Oklahoma 
City under the auspices of the city coun- 
cil of churches. Prayer groups from 35 
churches are cooperating in maintaining 
the vigil. (RNS.) 


Methodists Set Minimum 
Salaries for Pastors 

Methodist ministers of Oklahoma had 
a floor placed under their salaries by the 
two conferences of Oklahoma at their 
summer meetings. Full-time pastors 
who are married can expect a minimum 
of $2,100 plus $150 per child up to $2,- 





Schreiner Institute 


Military high school and junior college for boys. 
Law, Business Administration, Physical Education. 
Modern dormitories and equipment. 
Write: 


vised study. 
for school year beginning September 18. 


In the Hill Country of Texas 


Engineering, Pre-Medicai, Pre- 
Individual attention and super- 
Reservations now being received 


The Registrar ; Schreiner Institute; Box U; Kerrville, Texas. 
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400. 
800. 


Minimum for single pastors is $1,- 


Miscellany 

Sunmmer conferences held at Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, Durant, 
were well attended. . Lolo Tortoro, 
a graduate of the Assembly’s Training 
School, has come back to the synod as 
the synod’s DRE. A letter from 
OPC contained the following lines writ- 
ten by a former president of that school, 
W. B. Morrison: 


OUT IN OKLAHOMA 
An April day at half-past one, 
With a cloudless sky and a beaming sun, 
Out in Oklahoma; 
But south by east at half-past four 
A “twister” came with grinding roar. 
It took my barn but left the floor; 
And the rain—hear it pour 
Out in Oklahoma! 
The tenderfoot said, “Ts this the way 
The weather behaves on an April day 
Out in Oklahoma?” 


At half-past twelve on an August noon 

We were longing for cooler weather soon 

Out in Oklahoma. 

Yet there wasn’t a hopeful sign right then; 

And under the tree by the cattlepen 

The mercury stood at a hundred and ten 

“Fine for cotton,” said the men, 

Out in Oklahoma. 

The tenderfoot gasped, 
way 

As a regular thing on an August day 

Out in Oklahoma?” 


“Does it get this 


At two o’clock on an autumn day 

The air was calm and mild as May 

Out in Oklahoma. 

By three o’clock—and this is true— 

A good stiff norther came howling through, 
While the wind—how it blew— 

Out in Oklahoma! 

The tenderfoot asked, “Is this the way 

It always blows on a nice fall day 

Out in Oklahoma?” 


From twelve to twelve the whole year 
through 

No prophet can say what the weather will 
do 


Out in Oklahoma. 

But spite of the wind, the sun and the rain, 

There’s a luring charm to the hill and the 
plain, 

To the clean new 
lane, 

To the oil and the grain, 

Out in Oklahoma. 

And the tenderfoot said, “I like your way; 

You can tell the world I have come to stay 

Out in Oklahoma.” 


town and the country 


And believe me, that all affects the 
news of the church in Oklahoma. 
J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 
Mangum. 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 


Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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Some Voters Wish 
For Other Choices 


South Carolina News Letter 


South Carolinians are relaxing again 
after one of the most heated senatorial 
campaigns in years. Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond attempted to wrest the seat 
of the junior senator from Olin D. 
Johnston, the incumbent. The injec- 
tion of the race issue into the campaign 
was a matter of concern to many. As 
the campaign progressed the low level 
of racial prejudices to which both candi- 
dates appealed made many voters wish 
they did not have to cast a ballot for 
either of them. However, Johnston’s 
following among industrial workers 
enabled him to win a decisive victory. 
No one believes that Strom Thurmond 
has given up, however, and a new effort 
to revive the Dixiecrat movement will 
unquestionably be made in 1952. 


Presbytery Seeks to Meet 
Challenge of New Growth 

Piedmont Presbytery has recently 
checked up on its obligations to the peo- 
ple of the area of South Carolina which 
it embraces. This was settled soon af- 
ter the Revolutionary War by people 
from the older settlements. <A chain 
of Presbyterian churches was estab- 
lished, but the Presbyterians failed to 
keep pace with the growth of the popu- 
lation. In the territory of Piedmont 
Presbytery there are 180,000 people 
and only about 4,400 of them are Pres- 
byterians. This is about one in forty. 
Now this section of the state is enter- 
ing on a new era of industrial develop- 
ment. Promoters of the Hartwell Dam 
Project predict that within 20 years 
the area’s population will be doubled. 
Out of an aroused concern, the presby- 
tery is now attempting to stimulate new 
growth. Men of the church are being 
called upon to assume responsibility for 
a program of evangelism and church 
extension. And the laymen are re- 
sponding in splendid fashion. 
Greenville Surveys 
Community Facilities 

A survey of community facilities has 
recently been made by Greenville. The 
plan followed was one inaugurated and 
developed by the Southern Regional 
Council. Among the leaders promoting 
the survey was Dwight M. Chalmers of 
the Westminster church. As was to be 
expected, the results revealed inade- 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


| Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 
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quate facilities offered Negroes in terms 
of medical care, schools, churches, and 
economic opportunity. Rock Hill is 
considering a similar survey under 
sponsorship of the Board of Trade. 


Ordination Service Combines 
Unique Circumstances 

When Russell W. Park, Jr., was or- 
dained to the ministry recently in his 
home church at Lake City a number of 
unusual features were observed. The 
ordination was held in the church where 
the young minister was born and 
reared. His father has been pastor there 
for 27 years. In addition, two uncles 
participated: Dr. J. G. Park, Second 
church, Spartanburg; and Geo. R. Park, 
Union Memorial, near Winnsboro. The 
clerk of the session, J. D. Singletary, 
participated in the ordination of his 
father 27 years ago. Mr. Park will 
serve the Central church, Kingstree, 
RFD. He has entered the University of 


Edinburgh and will begin his studies 
there Oct. 1. 


Miscellany 

A large attendance is expected at the 
August 25-27 Christian Mission to Men 
at Presbyterian College. J. G. Patton, 
Jr., and N. B. Etheridge are the speak- 
ers. . . .Maxie Collins, recent execu- 
tive secretary of the Temperance 
League of S. C., has been succeeded by 
Howard C. McClain, a Baptist minister 
and former instructor at Mercer Uni- 
versity. .About 30 older young 
people were in the conference held at 
PC in July with Fred V. Poag, of 
Shandon church, Columbia, as the in- 
spirational speaker. .An urgent 
eall for a city-wide day of prayer was 
issued recently by the Billy Graham 
Men’s Club of Columbia. 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 
Rock Hill, en route to 
Alexandria, Va. 





Its contents: 


DEVOTIONAL TOPICS by: 
Frank H. Caldwell 
Rex Stowers Clements 
Sam Higginbottom 


quizzed) 
1. About Campus Clothes 


5. Those Extra-Curriculars 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY: 

JOHN OLIVER NELSON: 

E. FAY CAMPBELL: 

SYMPOSIUM: 
Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
H. Roe Bartle 
Halbert M. Jones 
Mrs. A. Walton Litz 

KENNETH W. REEVES: 
Things 


SYMPOSIUM: 
John Foster Dulles 
Dean Rusk 
L. Paul Jaquith 
Charles F. Petet, Jr. 
EDITORIALS: Enough to Know 
Say “Church Vocations” 


A Tame Lot 
ARTHUR T. HEMLIN: 
COLLEGE SECTION: 

independent colleges. 


PRICE: 35c each, 1-9 copies; 


more. 
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HERE IT /S/ GONG T0-OLLEGE 


SIX REPORTS from the College Board 


2. What Makes a Good Roommate? 
3. In High Sehool, I Wish I Had— 
4. Ideas, Revolutionary or Inspiring? 


6. Part-Time Work—Good or Bad? 
MURIEL LESTER: Keep Your Eyes Open for the Greatest Adventure 
Choose Your College Wisely 
Find Your Life Work in College 
How to Choose Your Courses 
A Hint to the Wise 


In the Christian Campus Group You Can Do 


ELEANOR FOXWORTH: The College Church—and You 
About Live Issues on Campus 


Footnote to the College Press: 


A Library Is a Good Friend 
A 32-page description of Presbyterian, US, USA, and 


AIR MAIL or WIRE your orders today. 

Every young person in high school, already in college, or on the way for 
the first time will want a copy. 

30c each, 

Postage will be paid where cash accompanies order. 


1 N. 6th St. ° 
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DBOOK 


Albert J. Kissling 
Ganse Little 
John H. Marion 
(150 college young people were 


Mrs. Ralph H. Pino 
Arnold S. Nash 
Nels F. S. Ferre 


Paul N. Poling 

James L. Stoner 

John H. Marion 

Malcolm C. McIver, Jr. 
. Enough to Care 


You Push up Issues or Daises 


Do not fail them. 


10-19 copies; 25c each, 20 or 


Richmond 19, Va. 
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The Inquiring Reporter Asks 





About Home Mission Salaries 


A former foreign missionary proposes that the salaries of home mission- 
aries be equalized somewhat after the pattern of foreign missionaries (OUT- 


LOOK, July 17). 


JOSEPH B. MACK, Home 
Executive, Knoxville, Tenn.—The home 
mission work should enlist workers ‘‘for 
life,’’ as the foreign mission work does. 
This calls for 
salaries.’’ 


Missions 


more than “equalizing 


It means dedication of life. 





Then do it! 


which First and Merchants 
office is most convenient for 


Decide 


you— 

Decide on the amount you should— 
and can—E£ AVE each 
month— 


Decide to SAVE THAT AMOUNT- 
without fail—each and every 
payday. 

Then do it! 
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National Bank of Richmond 


Capital and Surplus $7,500,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
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CHURCH PEWS 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Lawrenceville, Va. 


What do you think of such a plan? 


R. G. HUTCHESON, Minister, Louisa, 
Va.—I am heartily in favor of an ade- 
quate minimum salary for home mis- 
sionaries. Whether an equalization of 
salaries after the pattern of foreign mis- 
sionaries is the answer, I do not know. 
If the equalization of salaries permeated 
the whole church structure, such regi- 
mentation is dangerous. 


D. A. SWICORD, Home Mission Supt., 
Panama City, Fla.—I would propose that 
home missionaries’ salaries be equalized 
on a basis of the upper brackets of our 
ministry and that we secure only the 
best who feel a call to home mission 
work. From that point the foreign mis- 
sion scale might be applied. 


S. K. DODSON, Minister, Summerville, 
Ga.—It would be splendid, especially 
where there are children for whom a 
allowance should be made. 
But it will be harder to adjust than for 
foreign missionaries, no part of whose 
salaries the natives pay. 


gfenerous 


J. McecDOWELL RICHARDS, Presi- 
dent, Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
I feel that volunteers for many forms 
of home mission work should be enlisted 
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and supported upon essentially the same 
basis as our foreign missionaries. 


F. E. MANNING, Sr., Lashmeet, W. 
Va., minister—Inadequate salary puts 
a premium on small families. Extra 
salary for each child is a fine idea. The 
fact that our home missions chairman 
is a former foreign missionary helps a 
lot. 


CHAS. S. RAMSAY, Minister, Arling- 
ton, Tenn.—No. This would mark them 
as in a differentiated class unless salary 
equalization, adjusted to environmental 
conditions, were made the rule for other 
ministers also. 


FRANKLIN C. TALMAGE, Home Mis- 
sions Supt., Atlanta Presbytery—The 
theoretical must yield to the practical. 
We endeavor to provide a steadily ad- 
vancing salary scale, always expecting 
the churches served to participate, and 
we seek to provide the highest salaries 
that the spread home missions dollar 
will permit. 


J. S. ROBINSON, Minister, Liberty 
Hill, S. C.—The suggestion should be 
considered. It is unfair and unjust to 
class all churches receiving some aid as 
home mission churches. We should dis- 
tinguish between home mission aid and 
sustentation. 


T. M. HOWZE, Minister, Spring Hill, 
Tenn.——I think it would be a good idea. 
One advantage of the plan would be 
that a certain amount would be allowed 
for each child. 


W. E. HARROP, Synod’s Executive, 
Charleston, W. Ya.-—Beautiful in the- 
ory, but impractical, unless a standard 
salary for all ministers and differences 
in living cost are taken into considera- 
tion in different places, as well as abili- 
ties. 


W. M. FORD, Minister, Wellford, S. C. 

A basic salary of $2,400 for single 
and $3,000 for married men, with child 
allowance of $300, would give home 
missionaries a sense of security. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





John Mark---Who Made Good 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 10, 1950 


Acts 12:12, 25; 13:4-5, 13; 15:36-40. 


We study this week one of the lesser 
known characters of the New Testa- 
ment, a man who enjoyed unusual ad- 
vantages in his youth, who failed in his 
first great test, because of a certain 
weakness in his character, and then, in 
spite of the handicaps he had to over- 
come, won an honorable name for him- 
self and placed the entire Christian 
world everlastingly in his debt. John 
Mark might well become the patron 
saint of those who fail and then make 
good. His life reminds us that 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out. 
When the great oak is straining in the 
wind, 
The boughs drink in new beauty, and 
the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the wind- 
ward side. 
—Edwin Markham. 


So it was with Mark; so it may be 
with us. 


I. His Early Advantages 


We know nothing of his father; it 
may be that he died when Mark was 
only a lad. His mother bore the com- 
mon Hebrew name Mary (Acts 12:12). 
Evidently she was a woman of consider- 
able wealth, for she owned a house able 
to accommodate many guests, and was 
evidently the mistress of a large estab- 
lishment, since it was the duty of one 
slave girl, bearing a Greek name, merely 
to keep the door. Her home became 
the principal gathering place of the 
church in Jerusalem, as indicated by 
the fact that Peter went there as a 
matter of course directly after his 
escape from prison and was immediately 
recognized by his voice (12:14). The 
fact that the boy had added a Roman 
surname — Mark or Marcus—to his 
Jewish name, John, and that he bore 
this name when he is first mentioned in 
the record, suggests that his father, 
like Paul, was a Roman citizen, and 
that his son John had inherited this 
distinction. His uncle, or cousin (we 
cannot be sure of the exact relation- 
ship), Joseph, whom, the disciples sur- 
named Barnabas, also seems to have 
been a man of some means. 

Now it is true that wealth is not al- 
ways an advantage to a lad; it seems 
quite possible from what follows that 
John Mark lacked the stamina, the de- 
pendability, the resourcefulness that 
poverty requires, that he might have 
developed in more moderate circum- 
stances. But wealth does offer advan- 
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tages, or at least makes advantages 
possible, which all of us would covet 
for our sons—education, travel, culture, 
valuable contacts and many others. 

More important was Mark’s religious 
background. His mother was evidently 
one of the early followers of Jesus. 
There is good reason for believing that 
Jesus chose to eat his last supper with 
the disciples in a room in one of the 
upper stories of her house, which he 
knew was always at his disposal. The 
young man, clothed only in a linen cloth 
which he had hastily caught up, who 
followed Jesus into the Garden, where 
he was arrested by the orders of the 
Sanhedrin, could hardly have been any 
other than John Mark himself (he is 
the only one to tell the story, 14:51). 
Incidentally ‘“‘the evangelist specifies a 
particular kind of linen cloth—a sindon 
—a fine and very costly web, so called 
because woven in Scinde, in India. It 
was a kind of linen cloth greatly valued, 
possessed only by the rich.” If Mark 
were indeed this lad it follows that he 
had known Jesus, and that the Master 
had left his indelible impression upon 
him. The fact that the infant church 
was accustomed to meet in his home 
meant that he was thrown into intimate 
contact with all those who had known 
the Master best. 

It was a real tribute to Mark’s char- 
acter, his then attainments, his further 
potentialities that Barnabas and Saul, 
some years later, invited Mark to ac- 
company them back to Antioch. A 
great church was in its making here, 
and these two men, loaded down with 
responsibilities, felt that John Mark 
might be of real assistance to them, and 
also that he might further develop his 
own wings in this new and larger field 
of action. 

Not long after, when leaders of the 
church in Antioch, were praying to- 
gether about the work which had been 
entrusted to them, the conviction came 
to them, born, they realized, of the 
Spirit, that they should send forth Bar- 
nabas and Paul as their representatives 
to bear the good tidings to other lands. 
Once again these two men agreed that 
John Mark was the proper man to take 
along as their attendant. We do not 
know what his exact responsibility was, 
probably to assist them in every possi- 
ble way. But what a wonderful op- 
portunity it was, to travel, to see the 
world, to serve as an apprentice to two 
of the most remarkable men of that 
age or any age. John Mark had been 
blessed beyond most young men of his 


age and generation. He had grown up 
in a home which offered him unusual 
material advantages and extraordinary 
spiritual advantages. He had known 
Jesus and all the early disciples; he 
had worked alongside Paul and Bar- 
nabas, two of the greatest figures of 
their day. And yet, in spite of it all 
when the great test came he turned out 
to be a quitter. 


II. His Lost Opportunity 


Barnabas was the original leader of 
the expedition that set out from An- 
tioch. Jnder his direction a start had 
been made in Cyprus. The men had 
begun their work in Salamis, on the 
eastern shore, and moved from one vil- 
lage to the next, until finally, about six 
months later, they came to Paphos, the 
western metropolis. Here they were in- 
vited to explain their mission to Sergius 
Paulus, the Roman proconsul. A court 
astrologer, attached to the proconsul’s 
retinue, interrupted Barnabas in the 
middle of his discourse and began to 
blaspheme the name of Jesus. Barnabas 
did not know how to handle the situa- 
tion and it was Paul who finally stepped 
forward and saved the day. The pro- 
consul was so impressed that he be- 
came a_ believer. Barnabas realized 
that Paul had powers of leadership 
which he himself did not possess, and 
from this time forward pushed the 
younger man forward while he himself 
retired into the background. At once 
Paul left Cyprus, which was somewhat 
off the main road of traffic in the Ro- 
man Empire, and pushed up toward the 
mainland. Landing in the province of 
Pamphylia he did not tarry, as one 
would naturally expect, but continued 
on over the Taurus mountains until he 
reached the Roman province of Galatia, 
which was bisected by the great high- 
way which crossed the Empire from 
East to West. The Taurus Mountains 
which separated the two provinces were 
high and difficult to cross. Pamphylia 
opened toward the sea and its traffic 
generally moved in that direction. The 
few roads which led over the mountains 
were dangerous, offered many physical 
hazards and, in addition, were infested 
with robbers. 

John Mark left Barnabas and Paul 
in Pamphylia, refusing to make the 
dangerous journey over the mountains. 
Why did he turn back? Luke does not 
tell us, so we can do no more than con- 
jecture. It may be that he was home- 
sick; or that he resented Paul’s as- 
suming the leadership formerly exer- 
cised by Barnabas; or that he disap- 
proved Paul’s evident purpose to carry 
the Gospel to the Gentiles instead of 
to the Jews as hitherto. Very likely 
he was terrified at the thought of the 
dangerous journey over the Taurus 
mountains. As James Hastings points 
out: 


“Tf Paul had kept to the Cilician coast 
13 











there would have been no danger, but 
to penetrate into the interior was a 
most perilous’ enterprise. Between 
Perga and Pisidian Antioch the coun- 
try was inhabited by a wild and law- 
less people, given up to violence and 
brigandage, for which the rugged 
mountain passes offered a favorable op- 
portunity. There were, in addition, 
dangers from swollen rivers and tor- 
rents. His courage failed him, and lit- 
tle wonder that it did, when he realized 
the nature of the country Paul and 
Barnabas were about to traverse. It is 
to the hardships suffered in that region 
that Paul refers in the 11th chapter of 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
where he speaks of being ‘in journeyings 
often’—he had to travel long distances 
on foot along rough roads; ‘in perils of 
rivers’—he had to ford wild bridgeless 
mountain torrents; ‘in peril of robbers’ 

-the mountains were the haunts of 
brigands; ‘in perils from my country- 
men’—as at Iconium, where, we read, 
‘the unbelieving Jews stirred up the 
Gentiles,’ and ‘there was an assault 
made both of the Gentiles and also of 
the Jews with their rulers, to use them 
despitefully, and to stone them,’ which 
threats were carried out at Lystra, the 
evangelists’ next stopping place, whither 
their persecutors followed them. Such 
sufferings and dangers might well daunt 
the timid mind of Mark.” 


Whatever the cause, John Mark left 
the two apostles in the lurch; and a 
year later Paul still thought his de- 
sertion inexcusable; he ‘shad withdrawn 
from them in Pamphylia and had not 
gone with them to the work.” As Earl 
Douglass comments: “There is no doubt 
that John Mark after this episode was a 
young man in desperate need of some- 
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thing—-perhaps discipline but certainly 
understanding and patience.”’ 


III. A Second Chance 


Should a man who has failed in a 
position of great responsibility because 
of certain character defects be given a 
second chance when once more great 
issues are at stake? This is the ques- 
tion that Paul faced some time after 
he had returned to Antioch. If John 
Mark had turned back because of the 
dangers involved, he had been well ad- 
vised. Paul and Barnabas had been 
driven out of Pisidian Antioch, forced 
to flee out of Iconium, stoned and left 
for dead in Lystra. Now they are about 
to embark on a second missionary jour- 
ney, which will certainly be every bit as 
dangerous. And Barnabas wanted to 
take John Mark with them. ‘But Paul 
thought best not to take with them one 
who had withdrawn them in 
Pamphylia and had not gone with them 
to the work. And there arose a sharp 
contention, so that they separated from 
each other. ...” 


from 


Who right on this occasion? 
There are many who sympathize with 
Paul. Mark could not be counted on 
and Paul could not afford to take a 
chance ‘“‘Behind Paul's. sternness,”’ 
writes Earl L. Douglass in the Snowden- 
Douglass Sunday School Lessons, ‘“‘we 
perceive the determination of the Apos- 
tle, who was always unsparing of him- 
self, that young John Mark, having been 
raised in a comfortable home, must not 
that Christian service was 
something he could either work at or 
let alone, as fancy dictated. Paul was 
right. Had the matter of Mark’s de- 
sertion of his older colleague at Perga 
been glossed over or disregarded as in- 
Mark would probably 
have been spoiled for life. He needed 
directed him the hot 
displeasure of this just and self-sacri- 
ficing man, Paul.’’ 


was 


assume 


consequential, 


to feel against 


seems to the 
was saved for the 
much by Paul’s stern- 
ness as he was by Barnabas’ determina- 
tion to give him a second chance, at the 
cost, it proved, of great personal sacri- 


Perhaps so, but it 
that Mark 
church not so 


writer 


fice. ‘His position,’ as James Hastings 
“was a very difficult one. 
It is difficult enough to recover a true 
self-respect, when a man is wounded only 
in his own conscience, when only he him- 
self witnesses against himself. -But 
Mark's position was worse than that: 
his cowardice had been branded by Paul 
made known to the whole church 
of Antioch; Paul had written ‘unworthy’ 
across his churches had been 
warned against him; he was to go down 
to all ages as the man who had failed 
How much it must 
have meant to him to know that there 
was at least one man who still believed 
in him, one of the very men whom he 
had wronged. 


points out, 


and 


name; 


at a great crisis.”’ 


So John Mark was given a second 
chance, an opportunity which does not 
come to every man. And Barnabas’ 
confidence in him was justified. How 
long it took we do not know, but the 
cure was thorough. His reputation in 
the church was restored. The Bible 
does not tell us how this came about, 
but the fact itself is certain. The man 
who had shrunk from possible dangers 
and disagreeable situations in Asia be- 
came brave enough to stand by Paul 
the prisoner and not be ashamed of 
his chain. Out of his Roman prison 
the great apostle wrote, ‘“‘Get Mark and 
bring him with you; for he is very use- 
ful in serving me” (II Tim. 4:11). 
Doubtless the breach had long since 
been healed, but here is public witness 
to Mark’s new character, and to Paul’s 
willingness to revise a former judg- 
ment. Peter, at the close of his first 
Epistle, refers to Mark as his “son.” 
He was with Peter at the time in Baby- 
lon, a name no doubt for Rome. And 
according to the tradition of the early 
church, he was with Peter constantly 
during the closing years of his life. He 


did not desert him even when the 
Neronian persecution broke out in all 
its fury. After Peter was martyred, 


the elders of the church in Rome came 
to Mark as the man who knew him best, 
and asked him to write out the story of 
Jesus’ life which he had heard so often 
from Peter’s lips. So he did. And 
Peter’s Gospel is preserved for us in 
the Gospel according to Mark, the old- 
est of the four Gospels, 
as the basis for those subsequently 
written by ‘‘Matthew”’ and Luke. A 
late tradition of the church makes him 
the founder of the great church at Alex- 
andria, of which he became the first 
bishop. Here, according to the same 
tradition, he finally 


which served 


uncertain 
martyred. 

Defeat may 
other hand it 


was 


break a man. On the 


““ 


. . .May serve as well as victory 
To shake the soul and let the glory out.” 


It depends upon the man _ himself 
which it shall be. Men like Barnabas 
can help a great deal, if they will; and 
men like Paul, if only they are 
willing to revise their former judgments 
in the light of subsequent developments. 


also 


Have we not all, amid life’s petty strife, 

Some pure ideal of a noble life 

That once seemed possible? 
not hear 

The flutter of its wings and feel it near, 

And just within our reach? It was. And 
yet 

We lost it in this daily jar and fret. 

But still our place is kept and it will 
wait, 

Ready for us to fill it, soon or late. 

No star is ever lost we once have seen: 

We always may be what we might have 
been. 


Did we 


—Adelaide A. Proctor. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


BESIDE THE HEARTHSTONE. By 
Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va., 159 pp., $2.00 cloth, 
$1.00 paper. 

The sixteen chapters deal with almost 
every phase of the home. The author 
seeks in each chapter to lift up the prob- 
lems of the modern home and point the 
way to possible means of solution. There 
is a tendency in the book to look wist- 
fully at the past and yearn for a modified 
return of ‘‘the good old days.’’ Every- 
thing said in the book is true and valid, 
put it lacks the magnetic appeal to help 
the reader pursue the problems until at 
least a partial solution is put into prac- 
tice. The introduction, Chapter One, 
“The Home and Modern Life; and Chap- 
ter Sixteen, ‘‘The Home of the Soul’’ are 
best. HENRY W. QUINIUS, Jr. 

Texas City, Texas. 





ON BEING HUMAN. By Ashley 
Montagu. Henry Schuman, New York. 
125 pp., $1.95. 

This is a book dealing with the prob- 
lem of human relations. It is popular 
in style, and the author, who is chair- 
man of the department of anthropology 
at Rutgers University, promises a larger 
and more technical volume in which the 
conclusions presented here will be docu- 
mented. 

It is Dr. Montagu’s conviction ‘‘that 
science is today in a position to teach 
man. . . not only that his problems in 
human relations can be solved, but also 
the manner in which they must be 
solved.’’ He begins by reviewing the old 
biology—‘‘survival of the fittest’’—on 
which the social thought of the nine- 
teenth century was based and contends 
that there is as much evidence today for 
mutualism in nature as for conflict. 
Thus the law of love, even in nature, be- 
comes the law of life. In chapters en- 
titled ‘‘No Man Is an Island,” “‘I versus 
You,” and ‘Fission versus Fusion’’ he 
applies this thesis to the dimension of 
human relations. The result is a con- 
vincing case for more adequate social 
planning as well as a scientific basis for 
the principle of cooperation in human 
affairs. The final chapter, however, ma- 
terially weakens the author’s case. 
When he turns to proposals for construc- 
tive action, he can only offer an educa- 
tive process with the curriculum en- 
larged by a “fourth R—relations, hu- 
man relations’”’ as the solution to man’s 
perplexities. He may be on the right 
track, but he must probe a still deeper 
stratum for the answer. 

JAS. I. McCORD. 

Austin, Texas. 
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THE CREATOR AND THE ADVER- 
SARY. By Edwin Lewis. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York. 279 pp., 

Every serious theologian has labored 
over the problem of evil, and in this 
book the eminent Drew Seminary pro- 
fessor offers his own bold interpretation. 
Rejecting monism, Lewis posits an un- 
created or pure existence out of which, 
by a principle of necessary self-differen- 
tiation, we have ‘“‘the three primal ex- 
istents of God, the Adversary, and the 
residue.”’ Thus all along, from all 
eternity, the divine has been opposed 
by the demonic, with the locale of their 
conflict in the ‘residue,’ an uncreative 
constant, the battleground where every 
creative act of God has been conditioned 
and countered by the discreative Ad- 
versary. 

At times the author runs head-on into 
cherished doctrines, but his exposition 
is throughout in a profoundly Christian 
spirit, and when he parts company with 
the orthodox, it is through appealing to 
the Christian tradition itself and not to 
something else. One consequence of his 
basic thesis is a limitation upon God’s 
power of predetermination. God doesn’t 
create out of nothing, or merely by the 
word of his power, but through the 
‘residue,’ and in the face of constant at- 
tack from the Adversary. There is 
therefore no cosmic timetable where 
every detail is known and controlled 
‘from all eternity,’ but rather an adven- 
ture in which God, opposed at every 
move, is nevertheless confident of an 
eventual outcome in which the power 
of the Adversary will be brought under 
control though not eliminated entirely. 

So God struggles and suffers. The 
author defends anthropomorphic modes 
of thought and rejects the Absolute of 
certain philosophers and the notion that 
God transcends time. Along with some- 
what unorthodox views of the divine 
omnipotence and guilt inherited from 
Adam, we find coming to new life such 
historic Christian conceptions as the 
Trinity, a personal devil, the Holy Spirit, 
the divinity of Christ, the love of God, 
and the vicarious atonement. 


As for man, his self-conscious inner 
life and power of choice are given em- 
phasis. The discussions of incarnation 
and atonement are luminous with in- 
sight. There is a great chapter on the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Throughout the volume the author 
makes frequent use of some of his 
favorite modern authorities, namely, the 
British poets of the nineteenth century. 

THOMAS HANCOCK GRAFTON. 

Mary Baldwin College, 

Staunton, Virginia. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Irvin Knight, Rowland, N. C., will 
become assistant pastor of the Second 
church, Houston, Texas, Sept. 1. 

Wm. A. Brown, Parkton, N. C., will 
become pastor of the Westminister and 
Richland churches Sept. 1, 
ster, S. C. 

Thos. J. Brackett from Cleveland, N. 
H., to Rt. 1, Box 898D, Sarasota, Fla. 

Vernon A. Crawford from Sparta, Ga., 
to Rt. 4, Penndale, Milledgeville, Ga., 
no change of work. 

J. Earl Adkins, Roanoke, Va., will 
become assistant pastor at the First 
church, Fayetteville, N. C. 

G. Aiken Taylor, who has been pas- 
tor at Smyra, Ga., is now living at Bur- 
lington, N. C., and studying at Duke 
University under terms of a Columbia 
Seminary scholarship. 

John W. Craven, Laurel Hill, N. C., 
has resigned his pastorate in order to 
study at Edinburgh University during 
the next two years. 

A. Wilson Cheek, who has directed 
youth work for the Evangelical and Re- 
formed church, will become director of 
young work for the _ Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
Sept. 1. A native of North Carolina, he 
succeeds Isaac K. Beckes, who has be- 
come president of Vincennes University. 

Bernard Boyd, of the Davidson Col- 
lege faculty, has been named to the 
chair of Biblical literature at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His address 
there will be 410 Pritchard Ave., Chapel 
Hill, N. C 

Charles R. Tapp, RFD, Charlotte, 
N. C., of the South Park church, has 
accepted a call to the Summerville, 
S. C., church. 


Jas. J. Alexander, of St. Joseph, La., 








Westmin- 


people's 


will become assistant pastor of the First 
church, Shreveport, La., Sept. 5. 

Byron L. Milton from Lewisburg, W. 
Va., to Midway, Ky. 

Paul B. Freeland from Crowley, La., 
to Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., where 
he becomes secretary of Overseas Re- 
lief and Inter-Church Aid for the Board 
of World Missions Sept. 1. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Southern Presbyterians registered in 
the summer sessions at Union Seminary, 
N. Y., include: Archie C. Ray, Ham- 
mond, La.; Leonard R. Swinney, Vivian, 
La.; D. B. Walthall, Richmond, Va.; 
Albert J. Conley, Covington, Ky.; Wal- 
ter R. Coppedge, Montreat, N. C.; 
L. Patrick, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ross, 


Henry 
Paul L. 
Winnsboro, S. C.; T. Watson 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


USA MODERATOR 

Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian, USA, General Assembly, 
reporting on his recent visit to Mexico 
City, said, “‘Political and religious inter- 
play in Mexico is tragic and is limiting 
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much of our well-established work.”’ Dr. 
Evans is continuing to Balboa, Buenos 
Aires, and Rio de Janeiro. 


DEATH 


died in a Richmond hospital August 17. 
Since his retirement on account of il} 
health in 1948 he had made his home 
in Keyesville. His entire ministry wag 
spent in Georgia at Winder, Lafayette 


Taylor Morton, 55, and other churches. 


Keyesville, Va., 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


AIM: To instill the idea of spiritual values as well 


1950 


as material, of divine relations as well as human, 


to train for life and the art of living. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 








““EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.”’ 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


OT AE SAEs Davidson, North Carolina 








Southwestern at Memphis 


Outstanding faculty and equipment for 
genuine and excellent education in the 
finest Christian tradition. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 











QUEENS COLLEGE § 


Accredited liberal arts college for 


women. Many fields of specialization. 


Fall term begins September 19, 1950. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











STILLMAN COLLEGE 


OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the e@Why not send your per- 
Negro people. sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


e@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


eWhy not write Stillman 
in your will? 








General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
| academic efficiency, spirtual sincerity. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high schools. Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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